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CHOICE IS 
MANUAL 
EQUIPMENT, 
THERE ARE 


WHY YOU 

SHOULD 

CHOOSE A 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
SUPER-SERVICE 
SWITCHBOARD 


Plan now to modernize your exchange, either with new dial or 
manual equipment. If your choice is manual, select a Stromberg- 
Carlson Super-Service Switchboard. 

Operating companies and subscribers alike are quick to appreciate 
the increased speed and accuracy provided by the 21 outstanding 
features built into this efficient switchboard. 

Let your Stromberg-Carlson representative explain to you the 21 
reasons why you should choose a Stromberg-Carlson Super- 
Service Switchboard. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Factory, General Offices: Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago 6, Kansas City 8, San Francisco 3 
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@ For years there has been a definite ee 


need for the use of a protector of the 
type illustrated above. Its particular 
adaptation is on rural and toll lines where 
they parallel power lines for a consid- 
erable distance. Many REA lines are 
strung parallel with rural and toll lines 
throughout the country. Arrester Relay 
No. 3-A is the answer. 
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CONNECTION STRIP 


Tens Relay and Units Relay are mounted to make up the hat 
CONNECTION STRIP. These elements provide the means for - 
connection in our finder, selector, and connector circuits. Under 
the control of various other relays, they are used to establish por 
the desired circuits to a calling line, to an interconnecting gr 


group, or to a called line. nil 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS VITAL 
In Utihtws Business 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
TELEPHONY's Washington Editor 


HILE this is the first time I 
W ie had the honor of talking 

with this group, I, like every- 
one else in the business publication line, 
have been aware of its exceptionally 
long record of service and its valuable 
purpose. I have witnessed also a steady 
confluence of your work as advertisers 
in the utility field with various and mul- 
tiple developments in Washington. I 
look to see this trend continue in the 
postwar years. I know I do not have to 
labor the point before this experienced 
group, that the Washington influence 
has revolutionized public relations plan- 
ning and procedure since the war be- 
gan. Almost overnight you were called 
upon to reverse the application of your 
years of training from selling more to 
selling less. Educational and patriotic 
copy have taken the place of promo- 
tional copy. 


In your association’s year just ahead, 
you will be required to make another 
complete reversal—to shift the current 
of utility publicity back to its former 
channels. What is more important, you 
will have to perform this difficult and 
delicate task with tactful restraint. You 
also will have to do it with a slow but 
gradual tempo, for the simple reason 
that during the entire year just ahead 
the supply of new civilian appliances 
will not fill the ready demand. Yet, it 
will be necessary to keep the consuming 
public in an eager and willing buying 
attitude in order to steer your various 
companies safely through the highly 
competitive and promotional two years 
which are likely to follow. 


This strictly commercial type of pub- 
licity is only a part of the task which 
confronts you. It is an important part, 
of course. It will continue to be domi- 
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The following discussion of the very important role which 


must be played by public relations today was given in a 

speech by Mr. Welch before the Public Utilities Advertis- 

ing Association at a luncheon at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on June 5. 


nated, as in the past, by the various 
edicts of the War Production Board, 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
other special agencies in Washington. 


The real test of your talents, how- 
ever, is going to come with respect to 
fairly new and uncharted seas for in- 
dustrial public relations which lie 
ahead. I refer to general Washington 
activity as it affects your business of 
public utility operations, and it is go- 
ing to affect them very definitely. You 
are going to be called upon to do things 
public relations experts never were 
called upon to do before and never were 
expected to do. 


As I see it, the future security of the 
entire utility industry is going to de- 
pend in large measure on the effective- 
ness of its public relations officers. It 
is well-known that the utility business, 
like any other major business, goes 
through cycles or periodical stages of 
development which place emphasis on 
different aspects of operation. In the 
very beginning it took the inventive 
genius of Edison, Murdock and Bell to 
get the enterprise out of the test tube 
and into actual physical existence. After 
that, it took the men skilled in business 
promotion and money raising to assure 
the new industry a sound financial foot- 
hold. Then came the usual period of 
litigation over patents and other grow- 
ing pains which required great legal 


talent to protect the young industry’s 
existence. Next, in this country, at 
least, we entered upon that great period 
of expansion which has produced so 
many fine engineers and geniuses of 
industrial planning. The depression 
placed more emphasis on everyday 
shrewd business management. 


Today, however, we are on the thresh- 
old of a new era in the field of public 
utility operation. (And I refer now to 
all utilities: Gas, electric and tele- 
phone.) We are in an era of misunder- 
standing. Utilities have powerful and 
articulate critics, in and out of govern- 
ment. Many people are thinking and 
saying unkind and, in many instances, 
unfair and untrue things about the util- 
ity industries. There are those who, 
for various reasons, labor night and 
day to discredit and destroy public con- 
fidence in their public service compa- 
nies. 


This situation can mean only one 
thing. It means we are in an era which 
calls for the best public relations effort 
that the industry possibly can develop. 
In short, the industry must accentuate 
public relations today, just as it accen- 
tuated inventive, financial, legal, engi- 
neering and economical managerial 
leadership in former years. It means, 
not only accentuating public relations 
in the office of the public relations 
official having special responsibility for 
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that work; it means accentuating pub- 
lic relations in the business office, in 
the branch office, in the construction, 
installation, maintenance and repair 
offices, and most important of all, in 
the front office. I refer to the office of 
the chief executive of the utility com- 
pany. 


The public relations effort required 
of this period cannot be shuffled off to 
a so-called vice president in charge of 
salad dressing. It cannot be confined 
to a consulting or advisory basis, to be 
used only when called for, and all too 
often forgotten. It must penetrate and 
permeate the top strata of management 
and all other policy-making depart- 
ments. Here is one blunt instance of 
what I mean: Instead of publicity ma- 
terial being made to clear legal de- 
partments, to avoid possible liability 
for some fanciful damage suits, it is 
high time we considered making some 
of our legal department activities clear 
with public relations to avoid the loss 
of thousands upon thousands of dollars 
in good will as the result of unpopular 
legalistic attitudes. In short, public re- 
lations must be given a long purse and 
a big say, or it won’t do the job and 
the industry will suffer, all out of pro- 
portion to any savings which somebody 
might think they have effected. 


You will notice that I have used the 
words public relations, publicity and 
advertising somewhat indiscriminately. 
I realize there are necessary distinc- 
tions—that there is a specialized job 
to be done in the field of paid adver- 
tisement as distinguished from pre- 
pared statements, good will activities, 
and so forth. But, for purposes of my 
talk, I think we roughly can include 
all under the heading of general pub- 
lic relations effort. All right, what is 
public relations? I have asked a good 
many men actively engaged in public 
relations work and I never have gotten 
precisely the same answer twice. The 
importance of mere definition, of course, 
can be oversimplified. 


Sometimes I think this apparent lack 
of agreement among various public re- 
lations experts lies in the fact that 
there is a difference of opinion as to 
just what kind of a job a given public 
relations policy is supposed to do. Does 
it consist of mere editorial supervision 
of advertising copy and publicity ma- 
terial to see that bright and correct 
language is used? Is it to be used as 
an abject flunky to alibi any kind of 
a policy which the top management 
sees fit to establish or continue in op- 
eration despite public criticism? Is it 
a nice congenial handshaking and back- 
slapping machine which makes a lot of 
friends, but does not influence many 
people? 
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FRANCIS X. WELCH 


I don’t think any of you conceive of 
the ultimate function of public rela- 
tions in any such limited or inadequate 
terms. The best definition of public re- 
lations I ever heard also was the most 
simple. Good public relations merely 
means good relations with the public. 
If we think about it long enough, we 
must admit that no company can es- 
cape having some kind of relations with 
the public. The relations may be good, 
or they may be bad—very bad. But no 
company can avoid having some kind 
of public relations—good, bad or in- 
different. 

It follows from this, if we think 
about it long enough, that public re- 
lations cannot be used as a mask to 
conceal a bad line of goods. No utility 
can hope to have good public relations 
very long if it has something to con- 
ceal, something it is ashamed of, or 
something it cannot justify to the pub- 
lic. It is like a false label on second- 
rate or poor quality merchandise. It 
may sell once, but after that the best 
public relations talent in the world only 
boomerangs and disgusts the public it 
is supposed to influence. Also, it fol- 
lows from this that good public rela- 
tions should lead company policy, in- 
stead of following it. It should be the 
good guardian angel, instead of being 
blindly subordinate to chief executive 
management which might conceivably 
fall under the influence of a bad angel. 
Viewed in this light, good public rela- 
tions should be a guide, as well as the 
most valuable instrument the chief ex- 
ecutive of a utility concern can hope 
to have in the years ahead. 

Let’s get down to cases and look at 
some of these federal government ac- 
tivities which are likely to affect the 
future security of our public utility 
companies in such a vital way. They 
might reasonably be classified in three 


groups: (A) Regulatory activity; (B) 
direct public ownership activities; (C) 
tax policies. If I may explain these 
general classifications, let us examine 
what the special task is for public re- 
lations with respect to our first group, 
regulatory activity. 

We have known for years, of course, 
that the federal commissions are play- 
ing a more and more important role in 
the activities of our state public serv- 
ice commissions. The publicity which 
the Federal Power Commission, for ex- 
ample, has given to comparative elec- 
tric rates in various states throughout 
the nation has created a public rela- 
tions problem which you have been 
called upon to struggle with in the past 
and will remain with you in the future. 


I don’t know whether this particular 
trend of federal commission domina- 
tion of state commission thought will 
continue. There is some evidence of re- 
bellion on the part of our state commis- 
sions which want to make up their own 
policies affecting rates, service and 
other utility matters within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

Consider regulation in the broader 
sense. Take, for example, the recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC) to increase class 
freight rates on railroad operations in 
the East and lower them in the West. 
Most of you doubtless are familiar, at 
least in a general way, with this con- 
troversy which has been raging for 
many years. Now the ICC has stepped 
up and decided to give the South relief 
which it long has demanded from al- 
leged discriminatory treatment by rail- 
roads in the matter of freight rates. 

Now, obviously, I do not want to 
start another civil war at this point 
by taking sides in this controversy. 
Some of you from the South and West 
might think the ICC order is a good 
thing, and something long overdue. 
Some of you from the East, particu- 
larly New England, may think other- 
wise. The point I make is that the 
long-range effect of this decision may 
result in relocating industry. Public 
utilities in the eastern and New Eng- 
land areas probably will want to join 
with other local government, business, 
and labor leaders in protective mea- 
sures to prevent regional, economic re- 
sources from slowly being drained 
away to other sections of the country. 
Public utilities in the South may be 
constrained to join with local chamber 
of commerce activities in the other di- 
rection. Either way, it is, obviously, 
a public relations job for the individual 
public utility company, one which gives 
it an opportunity to identify itself 
with the welfare of the community in 
which it operates. 


On this point I can think of no safe: 
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goal for public relations effort of the 
individual utility than to be loyal to its 
own community, and associate itself, 
as far as possible, with the best eco- 
nomic interest of that community or 
region. 

Returning now to direct regulatory 
activity of the federal government, it 
still is likely to produce some critical 
reaction against utilities in the years 
ahead. A good many of these regula- 
tory agencies were manned not only 
with respect to their top membership, 
but in the secondary staff structure 
where the real spadework of regulation 
is done, with avowed enemies of the 
continuation of private enterprise in 
public utility business. That condition 
is not going to change overnight. I be- 
lieve it will change for the better as 
the inevitable general average of re- 
tirements and new appointments 
change the complexion of our regula- 
tory hierarchies. 


But meanwhile we must live with 
these commissions and with our con- 
suming public. Now it usually will be 
found that the only instrument—and I 
use the word instrument rather than 
weapon—with which the chief execu- 
tive of the particular utility company 
can protect his company from unfair 
or unwarranted repercussions from 
regulatory activities emanating from 
Washington is his public relations de- 
partment. 


Obviously, the utility company can- 
not fight with its government. Fight- 
ing isn’t necessary. The reason for any 
friction at all is to be found in mis- 
understanding. The goal, therefore, as 
I see it, of utility public relations along 
this line is to remove the basis for mis- 
understandings by informing the pub- 
lic and, yes, by informing the govern- 
ment, through the public, just what the 
true situation is. It isn’t an easy pub- 
lic relations job, I know. It would be 
presumptuous for me to attempt to tell 
you how it can be done. I do know, 
however, that the American people 
have a sense of justice—a sense of 
sportsmanship — which, appealed to in 
the right way, will neutralize the effect 
of any unfair attack on any institution 

public utilities or otherwise. 


When I say “appealed to in the right 
way,” I know I have touched the crux 
of the entire public relations problem. 
Appealing to the public sense of jus- 
tice and equity is not as simple as try- 
ing a case forthrightly in a court room, 
as a lawyer would try it, where the 
judge is paid to listen and can’t get out 
of it. I believe one of the truisms of 
your publicity business is that the pub- 
lie generally does not want to listen to 
other people’s troubles if they are 
served just that way—as troubles. The 
average man has troubles enough of 
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Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 


Mabel Rubie, employe of the 
New Ulm (Minn.) Rural Tele- 
phone Co., recently told the story 
of an unusual report received by 
the trouble clerk of that company. 
She tells the story this way: 


“A subscriber called the repair 
department and complained bit- 
terly about not being able to get 
the operator on either one of his 
telephones. Also, he stated that 
when he flashed one receiver, the 
receiver on the other telephone 
sounded as though it were con- 
nected to a radio broadcast with 
a tap dancer on the program. 

“Upon investigation it was 
found that the subscriber had 
been trying to carry on conversa- 
tions over both telephones at the 
same time and had replaced the 
handsets on the wrong cradles.” 











his own. But if an appeal is made to 
his own selfish instinct—and I use the 
word selfish in its better sense—if it 
can be shown that he stands to save 
money or get better service or other- 
wise obtain a more comfortable and se- 
cure future for himself and his family, 
he naturally will listen. It is money in 
his pocket to listen. 


Much remains to be done in the way 
of getting a better public understand- 
ing of utility rates. For example, a 
recent opinion survey by a_ public 
utility, the name of which, unfortun- 
ately, I cannot reveal, indicated 75 per 
cent of its customers thought its rates 
were too high, but less than 10 per cent 
had the slightest idea of what their 
rate actually was. Over 60 per cent 
were sure that the rates in a neigh- 
boring city were lower than theirs, 
whereas actually they were higher. 
Asked whether they would rather be 
served by a company or a corporation, 
70 per cent were positive they would 
rather be served by a company, 
whereas less than 15 per cent realized 
that there actually is no difference be- 
tween the two. The vote was over- 
whelmingly in favor of being served by 
“their own electric company” as dis- 
tinguished from service by a “public 
utility company.” This sorry state of 
affairs tells a story of badly needed 
public relations effort far more elo- 
quently than my words. 


Here we have the net result of word 
prejudice in the public mind, of which 
I shall say more later on. The very 
sense of proportion of many utility 
patrons today is all out of balance. 


Publicity for public utilities in ward- 
ing off the evil consequences of hostile 


attack from any quarter generally can 
be pitched on a plane of direct benefit 
to the consumer if the public relations 
man in charge really is up to his job. 
By always stressing benefits to the 
public rather than mere rights or jus- 
tice for public utility companies, these 
untruths and half-truths of regulatory 
persecution where they occur, gradually 
and tactfully can be unfolded and, in 
the majority of cases, made manifest 
even without direct reference. 


It certainly is true that a continua- 
tion of sound and reasonably profit- 
able free enterprise means security for 
the average man, a more comfortable 
life expectancy, and money in _ his 
pocket. The public utility industries 
which have done so much, operating 
under that same system of free enter- 
prise, to bring the American standard 
of living to the highest peak in world 
history; which have done so much in 
carrying the double burden of keeping 
the war machines running and the home 
front supplied at the same, or even 
lower, costs in a period of generally 
rising prices, certainly can make out 
a good, sound program of publicity 
which actually will appeal to the aver- 
age citizen’s instinct of self-advance- 
ment. In this regard it is well to re- 
quest more community of action be- 
tween utilities—different types of utili- 
ties—gas, electric and telephone, which 
too long have been separated by a com- 
bination of industrial snobbery and 
divide-and-conquer tactics deliberately 
practiced by the foes of your industry. 


Coming now to our next problem of 
coping with direct government compe- 
tition or public ownership activities, it 
is apparent that those in charge of 
utility public relations are going to 
have, in the years ahead, their most 
difficult assignment. I say this in view 
of the vast amount of propaganda 
which already is tumbling forth from 
the presses and public speakers’ plat- 
forms in favor of direct public spend- 
ing for public works. Here again the 
objectives must be to avoid. even the 
appearance of direct conflict with the 
government, not only because that is 
futile, but because it puts the industry 
in a false position. Instead, the empha- 
sis must be upon better public under- 
standing of what is fair, what is neces- 
sary and what is economic. 


At this point a concrete example 
might make what I mean a little 
clearer. Early this year there was in- 
troduced in Congress a Missouri Valley 
Authority Bill, the purpose of which I 
am sure you are so familiar with that I 
shall not attempt to describe it in any 
detail except to say that it would set up 
the prototype of the TVA in the Mis- 
souri Valley Basin. It would differ 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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Wet Weather “Jest Set 


OW insulation on telephone plant 
[ during wet, rainy periods ever has 
been a detriment to the furnish- 
ing of good telephone service. One diffi- 
culty in this connection is that all in- 
dication of trouble usually clears up 
quickly after a rainy period before con- 
clusive tests can be made and defects 
recorded. 


A test set designed to meet this spe- 
cific need and to test plant quickly and 
accurately during wet weather has been 
developed by R. G. Maddux, supervis- 
ing service foreman, and I. W. Lyle, 
Jr., test deskman, respectively, of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Louisville, Ky. The suggestion was 
so well received by the telephone com- 
pany that these men were presented a 
$500 joint award by H. S. Dumas, 





Test shoe designed for use on IDF in dial offices. 





Cords and signal equipment designed for use in 
manual central offices. 
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By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor 


Southern Bell president, and J. F. Brad- 
bury, operating vice president, who 
journeyed to Louisville from Atlanta, 
Ga., for the ceremony. 

This new type of test set is the re- 
sult of approximately three years’ ex- 
perimentation to develop a device which 
is simple in operation and at the same 
time fairly accurate in order that ad- 
vantage can be taken of periods of 
excessive moisture to detect defects in 
drop wire plant. 

The set is described as follows by Mr. 
Maddux: “Please note that the parts of 
the set are all of Western Electric 
manufacture, however, no doubt any 
approved type of equipment could be 
adapted to this use. 

“The set consists primarily of a box 
8 ins. x 8 ins. x 12 ins., constructed 
of one-half inch material, a 7 x 11-in. 
panel, two 239FG relays, one R721 re- 
lay, two KS7889 dry cell batteries, two 
No. 99 jacks, two No. 239A jacks, one 
No. 30 jack mounting, two 310 plugs, 
one No. 289A plug and associated hard- 
ware. 


“The lamp indicator for use in man- 
ual offices consists of a 17A-3 indicator 
equipped with a D3AK-9, 5%-ft. cord 
and 310 plug. A dummy plug is at- 
tached to the back of the indicator so 
it may be placed in the multiple at a 
point near the numbers being tested so 
the tester will not be required to shift 





Inside of test set showing relays, jacks and 
wiring. 


his eyes from the plug being used for 
testing to the indicator. It has been 
found that this helps materially to 
speed up the testing. 


“A vacant multiple number is se- 
lected in a manual office and wired as 
follows: Central office battery is placed 
on the ring, ground on the tip and 
either battery or ground on the sleeve, 
depending on which is necessary to op- 
erate the central office cut-off relay. 


“When a test is to be made in a 
manual office, the set is placed on the 
key shelf of a vacant position and 
connection to the test set is made by 
a strap cord from the multiple test 
number. The lamp indicator is placed 


at a convenient location on the multiple, 
and the cord used for making the line 
test is connected to the test set. 





End view of test set showing dry cell batteries. 





Another view of test set showing batteries and 
wiring. 
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“The above arrangement is of great 
advantage as it requires only a min- 
jmum amount of time to prepare for 
making the tests. 

“Tests in a dial office require the 
use of a special test shoe which is used 
on the IDF. A channel on the rear of 
the shoe fits over the fanning strip 
of the IDF block and the front of the 
shoe rides on the front edge of the 
block. There are three wipers with a 
spring action attached to the underside 
of the shoe at a location where they 
contact the tip, ring and sleeve punch- 
ings of the IDF block. 

“A small metal box is placed across 
the rear of the shoe. This box contains 
two switchboard lamps which, when 
lighted, show through a red or green 
lamp cap in the left side of the box. 
The red light indicates a ring ground, 
the green, a tip ground, and both red 
and green, a short. There also is a 
lamp mounting with a shield over it 
on the left side of the test shoe. This 
lamp furnishes light on the block at 
the point where the test wipers are 
making contact and it is called the 
work light. 

“The test shoe is equipped with a 
D8H-9, nine-foot cord which is termi- 
nated in a 289A plug and a 310 plug 
for connection to the test set. A S3B, 
six-foot switchboard cord equipped with 
a 310 plug and two test clips is used 
in furnishing the current to the test 
set from the battery and ground test 
connections on the IDF. 


“It is suggested that a Skinner set 
or a Wheatstone bridge be used when 
adjusting the 239FG relays to the 
amount of leak to be detected. Also, 
the R721 relay should be adjusted so 
that its action is somewhat slower than 
the central office cut-off relay, as this 
will eliminate false flashes which occur 
if the R721 relay contacts close before 
the cut-off relay operates. 


“The above set has been used ex- 
tensively in both manual and dial offices 
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Fig. 1. Relay type wet weather test set. 


and does not cause interference on busy 
lines and, as it is used in the multiple 
and the IDF, there is no danger of 
causing interference to special services. 

“In the use of this set, it has been 
found that the best results are obtained 
by using two testers working together 
with one making the tests and the 
other recording the results. On a re- 
cent job, two men tested a manual 
office of 9,000 lines in approximately 
four hours and 3,000 lines were tested 
during one hour in a step office. 

“It is to be understood that the above 
figures are somewhat better than the 
average would be as the testers were 
first-class employes who were trying 
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to determine just what could be done 
with this equipment.” 


From the above it can be seen that 
by the use of relays with the desired 
operating characteristics, the lamps will 
light when the line insulation resist- 
ance falls below the minimum value 
allowed. Also, this rapid means of 
checking has numerous advantages for 
the protection of good plant mainte- 
nance. The actual operation of relays 
over the leakage is far better from a 
maintenance viewpoint than previously 
used methods of testing. This new 
method of wet weather testing should 
prove extremely popular with all tele- 
phone men everywhere. 
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the transmission is ruined on a toll 
call by someone listening in. When- 
ever it is necessary for a second party 
to listen in on a toll call, proper moni- 
toring equipment should be provided. 


[ IS surprising to note how often 


o a 


It is a pleasure to observe that wire- 
mold fixtures now have been developed 
to meet every telephone need. There 
does not appear to be any need now 
for telephone companies to string wire 
haphazardly over floors and festoon 
them along walls. Such practice cer- 
tainly is both unsightly and dangerous 
and can be overcome by the proper use 
of wiremold fixtures. 


* * * 


Due to the uncertainty as to whether 
or not there will be an adequate supply 
of antimony metal for the manufacture 
of lead covered telephone cable in the 
future, tests have been conducted with 
a view to determining an acceptable 
substitute. Trial tests have been under 
way for some time on lead-calcium 
sheath cable. It is understood that the 
results of these tests indicate that such 
cable compares favorably with stand- 
ard lead-antimony cable. These tests, 
to date, indicate that the calcium con- 
tent of the alloy should be about 
.028 per cent for best results from a 
service standpoint. It now is agreed 
generally that this type of alloy will be 
satisfactory in lieu of lead-antimony, 
should a shortage of antimony make 
this substitution necessary. 


* * * 


The Telephone News of Pennsyl- 
vania states that 10,000,000 nickels are 
a lot of nickels and if you don’t be- 
lieve it, try collecting that many every 
month. This is the job of the Philadel- 
phia Public Telephone Office. Its 18 


coin box collectors make the rounds of 
20,000 coin telephones periodically in 
Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania 
and bring in over $500,000 each month. 

When customers insert coins into 
pay-station telephones in Philadelphia, 
they accumulate in a metal box in- 
serted in the bottom of the instrument. 
This box is called a coin receptacle and 
is sealed. It also is equipped with an 
automatic shutter that opens when the 
box is inserted in the telephone and 
closes again when it is removed. Thus, 
the collector handles no money on his 
rounds, but merely a series of empty 
and filled receptacles. Three automatic 
machines count the money and fill 
canvas bags with nickels, dimes and 
quarters, respectively. 


* * * 


We have been fortunate in being 
given a preview of new telephones, de- 
signed by various manufacturers, which 
will be offered for sale when equipment 
again can be made available for civil- 
ian use. These telephones represent 
various improvements and should prove 
extremely popular. 


2. = 


It seems that some large city ex- 
changes are lax in their operation 
methods. We know of a case in a large 
eastern city where a lady dialed a num- 
ber several times and always found it 
busy. This happened repeatedly until 
a trip out to the called party’s resi- 
dence disclosed that in order to call 
from downtown, it was necessary to 
dial the operator and place the call 
with her. While it is true that when a 
residence number is found busy on sev- 
eral successive calls, verification should 
be obtained from the supervisor who, 
in this case, would have advised the 
lady of the proper manner to make the 
call, it is believed, however, that when 


calls are dialed which must be com- 
pleted by the operator, they should be 
routed automatically to the intercept 
board where necessary information 
could be provided without delay. 


* * * 


At Camp Dodge, Iowa, during World 
War I, about 700 pay-stations were in- 
stalled in barracks for the personal use 
of soldiers. Coin boxes have been im- 
proved considerably in the last 20 
years, but the older models caused a 
lot of trouble. Calls to Des Moines 
from Camp Dodge cost 10 cents and 
thin dimes caused considerable trouble. 
Very few attempts were made to use 
slugs, although occasionally a dime 
with a hole in it which had been 
dropped in the slot and then pulled 
back to drop again was found. It is 
doubtful, however, that this ingenious 
method ever worked. 


* ei s 


The telephone manners of members 
of some business concerns unquestion- 
ably result in making many enemies. 
The writer recently made a long dis- 
tance call half way across the United 
States in order to discuss an engineer- 
ing project. The called engineer said 
he was not handling that particular 
case, but that he would transfer the 
call to Mr. Jones who was thoroughly 
familiar with all of the details thereof. 
The operator, in attempting to make 
the transfer, found that Mr. Jones’ 
telephone was busy and refused to in- 
terrupt, so the call was lost. There are 
various methods whereby this error 
could have been avoided. Telephone 
companies would do well to instruct 
their large business subscribers in the 
proper manner of handling the trans- 
fer of toll calls. Appropriate use of 


intercommunication systems can be 
used to advantage in this connection. 
TELEPHONY 
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Perviso, 
the IMlinois Telephone Association 


and traffic editor 


“ AITING in line” has become 
W:: American custom, espe- 
cially in wartime. In the 
writer’s home town it is not uncommon 
to see a line, one or two blocks long, of 
men and women, young and old, wait- 
ing their turn to purchase a package of 
cigarettes. A man was fooled thé other 
day. Seeing a line, he dropped in and, 
after waiting a considerable length of 
time, found that tickets to a high school 
play were being sold, instead of cig- 
arettes. 

When a store advertises a limited 
supply of sheets or pillow slips to be on 
sale the following day, housewives get 
in line long before the store opens and 
wait an hour or longer to purchase 
these scarce articles. 

People wait in line to gain admit- 
tance to theaters, banks and many 
other business establishments. Profes- 
sional offices are crowded with people 
waiting their turn to be served. 

Telephone companies have their wait- 
ing lines, too. There is this difference, 
however. Our waiting lines are invisi- 
ble, but the customer’s place in line is 
maintained and, as soon as facilities be- 
come available, he, too, will be served. 

People who have been patiently wait- 
ing in line for telephone service are 
prone to ask such questions as “‘What’s 
happened to all the telephones?” “My 
order has been in for months. How 
much longer must I wait?” “My neigh- 
bor got service right away and my 
order has been in for a long time. How 
about it?” “Can’t anyone get service?” 

Commercial representatives in the 
telephone industry must be well in- 
formed, patient, tactful and sympa- 
thetic in dealing with the problems re- 
sulting from a shortage of telephone 
facilities for civilian use. Telephone 
employes in all departments should be 
able to answer questions of prospective 
customers waiting in line for service. 
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It’s not easy for us to tell people who 
want a telephone that we aren’t able to 
provide it; that there will be a long 
wait. 


The only facilities many telephone 
companies now have available are those 
released when present subscribers give 
up their service, and not many people 
are giving up their service these days. 
The facilities that become available are 
used first to take care of current essen- 
tial needs related to the war and then 
to fill applications on the waiting list. 

Many of us have found usable items, 
stored in our attics, that have been re- 
habilitated and put into service since 
Pearl Harbor; clothing, for example. 
Telephone companies have rehabilitated 
old telephone instruments and placed 
them in service. They are making the 
most complete use of everything they 
have to provide service to as many 
people as possible. 

Business customers were requested to 
determine if they had any telephone 
instruments that could be removed 
temporarily to relieve the shortage. 
Many cooperated, making it possible to 
provide service to others waiting in 
line. 

In time of war, first things must 
come first. There has been no delay in 
providing telephone service wherever it 
is needed to help fight the war, protect 
the public health, or produce the 
weapons our fighting men must have 
to bring victory. 

Manufacturing companies have sup- 
plied all the necessary equipment to 
furnish the communications facilities 
for the armed forces. One company, 
the Western Electric, has delivered 
5,300,000 military telephones for war 
use, which is nearly equivalent to one- 
fourth of all telephones in service in 
the Bell System. 

In addition to telephone instruments, 
manufacturing companies supplied other 







essential war communications facilities 
such as airplane radios, microphones, 
headsets for aviators and tank crews. 
Millions of miles of wire in cable and 
thousands of switchboards have been 
manufactured for the armed forces. A 
tremendous task and a job well done. 


Some telephone companies had to say 
“no” more often than “yes” during 1944 
in reply to requests for service. The 
waiting line has extended and is grow- 
ing longer in some localities, day by 
day. But as long as we continue to say 
“no” pleasantly and courteously, ex- 
plaining why we are not able to furnish 
the service they desire and that their 
place in line will be maintained until 
facilities become available, customers 
will continue to be as considerate and 
understanding in the future as they 
have been in the past. Their query, 
“Why must I wait in line for service?” 
is a reasonable one and we should know 
the answer. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


(1) What should the Information op- 
erator say when she has a request for 
a near by telephone and you do not 
ring near by’s? 


(2) How should the Information op- 
erator handle a call if a customer re- 
quests information for more than five 
numbers? 


(3) What phrase is used when you 
have a call for a vacant line or station? 


(4) Between Independent companies, 
do you consider it a traffic or a com- 
mercial procedure to transfer a com- 
pleted ticket for billing? 


(5) What is the subsequent attempt 
time on a “utoday” report? 


The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 30. 
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Two Indiana Independents 
File for Rate Increases 


Filed with the Indiana Public Service 
Commission are petitions for rate in- 
creases from the Dunlap (Ind.) Mutual 
Telephone Union and the Holland 
(Ind.) Telephone Co. The Holland 
company accompanied its petition with 
a statement of agreement signed by 
approximately 90 per cent of the pres- 
ent subscribers. Hearings on the peti- 
tions have not been set as yet. 

The Dunlap company seeks authority 
to add 25 cents to its party line rate, 
50 cents to the private line, and 75 
cents to the tariff for business service. 
It also desires to add a charge for pri- 
vate line telephones located beyond the 
exchange limits. 

The Holland company, in revising its 
rate structure, plans to establish rates 
for extension telephones and for joint 
user service. Present and proposed 
monthly rates are as follows: 


Present Proposed 


Type of Service Rates Rates 
Business, company- 

OS eae $1.10 $2.00 
Business, subscriber- 

| 7S ar 75 1.50 
Residence, company- 

rR errr T 1.10 1.35 
Residence, subscriber- 

ee .75 1.25 
Private line residence, 

company-owned .... 1.60 
Residence, switching 

Orr Terr 50 65 
Business, switching 

NEE occ wawe sense .50 1.00 

Vv 


Three Illinois Independents 
Granted Rate Increases 

Three Illinois Independents recently 
were granted authority by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to increase their 
rates as proposed, effective June 1. 
They are the Crescent Telephone Co. 
with exchanges at Erie and Hillsdale, 
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the Shannon (Ill.) Telephone Co, and 
the Suburban Telephone Co. at Dunlap. 
(TELEPHONY, May 26, page 58.) The 
rates are as follows: 


Crescent Telephone Co. 
Net Annual Rates 


Class of Service Present Proposed 


Business, individual 18.00 27.00 
Business, two-party 15.00 24.00 
Business, four-party .... 21.00 
Residence, individual 18.00 24.00 
Residence, two-party 15.00 21.00 
Residence, 

four-party ...... 15.00 18.00 
Extension stations..  .... 6.00 
Business, 

multi-party rural 24.00 
Residence, 

multi-party rural 15.00 18.00 
Switching service at 

Erie exchange.... 6.00 9.00 
Shannon Telephone Co. 
Business, one-party 12.00 18.00 
Business, two-party 9.00 15.00 
Residence, one-party 12.00 18.00 
Residence, two-party 9.00 15.00 
Rural multi-party.. 12.00 18.00 
Extension stations. . we 6.00 
Suburban Telephone Co. 
Business, one-party 21.00 36.00 
Business, two-party 19.80 30.00 
Residence, one-party 21.00 27.00 
Residence, two-party 19.80 24.00 
Rural business, 

multi-party ...... 18.00 30.00 
Rural residence, 

multi-party ...... 18.00 24.00 
Optional common 

battery service, 

six-party line.... 30.00 33.00 
Optional common 

battery service, 

eight-party line... 21.00 27.00 


Vv 


Sells Moravia, lowa, 
Independent Company 

The Moravia (Iowa) Telephone Co. 
recently was sold by Mrs. Von Tracey 
to George Spangler, former owner and 
operator of the United Farmers Co-op- 
erative Telephone Co., Everly, Iowa. 

The Moravia exchange had been 
owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 


Tracey for 24 years. Prior to Mr. 
Tracey’s death, a modern type of tele- 
phone equipment had been installed. 


Vv 


Tennessee Commission Orders 
More Adequate Service 

The Railroad & Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of Tennessee on 
May 15 directed the Southern Conti- 
nental Telephone Co. at McMinnville to 
survey territory in Warren and Grundy 
counties, now served by the Irving Col- 
lege Telephone Co., for the purpose of 
instituting adequate telephone service. 

The order grew out of a petition of 
some 75 residents of Irving College and 
vicinity who said equipment was old 
and in bad condition and that it was 
“impossible a great portion of the time 
for any of the patrons of the system to 
get through a call to McMinnville for 
medical and other requirements.” 

The Irving College company was 
ordered to show cause why it could not 
give adequate service or to submit a 
plan for selling its properties, neither 
of which has been done. 

The Southern Continental company 
will file a report of its survey with the 
commission. 


Vv 


OPA Violators Excluded 
From New York Directory 

The New York Supreme Court, on 
May 11, in the case of Lipsky et al., 
etc. vs. New York (N. Y.) Telephone 
Co., held reasonable the refusal of the 
telephone company to renew advertise- 
ments in its directory of companies 
convicted of violation of Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 

A complaint was filed by the plain- 
tiffs seeking injunction to restrain the 
New York Telephone Co. from publish- 
ing or distributing its classified direc- 
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tory unless their advertisements were 
inserted. The telephone company held 
it had reasonable grounds for refusing 
to renew the plaintiffs’ advertisements 
as it had been ascertained that they 
admitted filing fraudulent documents 
with the OPA and had been found 
guilty of violation of OPA price regula- 
tions. The court dismissed the com- 
plaint, thus upholding the company’s 
refusal to comply with the plaintiffs’ 
request. 


The court deemed jurisdiction of the 
public service commission over classi- 
fied directories unnecessary in this case. 


Vv 


Authorizes Bond Issuance 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion on May 17 authorized the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Corp. of North 
Manchester to issue 4 per cent bonds in 
the amount of $50,000 and to sell them 
at 103 per cent of par value. 


Vv 


Joins Indiana Commission 

Sam Bussy of Richmond, Ind., for- 
mer deputy in the office of the state 
securities commissioner, recently be- 
came secretary of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission. 


Vv 


Fill Commission Vacancies 

The following changes recently were 
made in the Michigan Public Service 
Commission personnel: SCHUYLER L. 
MARSHALL, St. Johns, Mich., newspaper 
publisher, was appointed to succeed 
FLORENCE M. KIELY, whose term ex- 
pired February 15, and JoHN UH. 
SCHOUTEN, investment banker of Grand 
Rapids, to succeed IVAN HULL whose 
term expired November 15, 1944. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


May 21: Granted special permission 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to amend its tariffs, effective June 1, 
on not less than one day’s notice to pro- 
vide change in status of Madison, Kan. 

May 24: Granted authority to Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long 
Lines Department, to supplement exist- 
ing facilities between Albin, Wyo., and 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 

May 25: Granted authority to Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. to ex- 
tend facilities for teletypewriter ex- 
change service to Clay City, Fairfield 
and Grayville, Ill. 

May 28: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
supplement existing facilities by con- 
structing and operating over existing 
open wire toll facilities one type “J” 
carrier system between Little Rock, 
Ark., and Memphis, Tenn. Estimated 
cost, $65,000. 
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Kansas State Corporation Commission 
May 22: Granted authority to Hoyt 
(Kan.) Telephone Co. to make certain 
rate changes. 
May 29: Heard and advised Green 
(Kan.) Telephone Co. on its application 
to make certain rate changes. 


June 11: Hearing on application of 
Peoples Telephone Co., Lebanon, for 
authority to make certain rate changes. 


June 11: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Jewell Co., Burr Oak, for authority to 
make certain rate changes for switch- 
ing service there. Continued from May 
29 


June 18: Hearing on application of 
Bloomington (Kan.) Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to make certain rate 
changes. 


June 18: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., Wake- 
field, for authority to make certain rate 
changes at Humboldt Center. 

July 2: Hearing on application of 
Wetmore (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 


New York Public Service Commission 


June 5: Hearing on petition of James- 
town (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. for au- 
thority to issue certain common and 
preferred stock and for approval of an 
increase in its capital stock and elim- 
ination and reclassification of certain 
authorized stock. Also, hearing on pe- 
tition of John H. Wright, Inc., for au- 
thority to acquire and hold certain of 
the voting capital stock of Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. 


Vv 


OBITUARIES 


J. N. Hopper, district manager, Gulf 
States Telephone Co., Stephenville, Tex., 
was killed in an automobile accident on 
May 24. Mr. Hopper was born Febru- 
ary 7, 1877, at Kentucky Town, Gray- 
son County, Tex. 


Except for a few years, Mr. Hopper 
had been employed by Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co. and its predecessor, South- 
ern Telephone & Telegraph Co., since 
1908 as lineman, construction foreman, 
local manager and at the time of his 
death, district manager. His record as 
a member of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association shows that he 
entered the communications field with 
Western Union Telegraph Co. in 1901. 
He first entered the telephone field as 
lineman in the construction department 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


He was a member of the Knights of 
Phias Fraternity. 

Mr. Hopper is survived by his widow, 
Sarah Hopper, former chief operator of 
the Stephenville telephone exchange. 


* * + 
MARIAN D. Ray, 81, believed to have 


been one of the nation’s oldest retired 
telephone employes, died May 21 at a 





rest home in Seattle, Wash. She was 
a member of the Telephone Pioneers 
of America. 


At the age of 20, she was hired ag 
a clerk-stenographer by the Missouri 
& Kansas Telephone Co. and became 
the only woman office employe at the 
firm’s Kansas City headquarters. 


In an article she had written review- 
ing interesting moments in her career, 
Miss Ray pointed out how the telephone 
system—then only eight years old and 
with less than 400 subscribers—was 
overburdened by anxious calls from 
people demanding the latest electoral 
news of the Cleveland-Blaine presiden- 
tial race, 


Another highlight of her early days 
with the company was the famous cy- 
clone of 1886, which devastated a large 
part of Kansas City and caused a heavy 
loss of life. Although much of the tele- 
phone system was wrecked, Miss Ray 
recorded that all employes stayed on 
the job and repaired the damage as soon 
as possible. 


Miss Ray retired in 1918. She leaves 
no known survivors. 


HAROLD M. ALLYN, general supervi- 
sor of vehicles for the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s northeastern area and a 
veteran of 26 years in the telephone 
industry, died May 21 following a nine- 
month illness. 


Mr. Allyn served in Italy in charge 
of a large ground crew in naval avia- 
tion in World War I and entered the 
telephone field in 1919 with the New 
York (N. Y.) Telephone Co. He was 
transferred to the Ohio Bell Co. in 
1927. He was a member of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America. 

Surviving are his widow; two sons, 
Lieut. Harold M. of the Navy and 
Robert S., now in the maritime service 
radio school at Sheepshead Bay, Long 
Island; two daughters and a brother. 


ROBERT W. Morris, 78, 
credited with aiding in the develop- 
ment of the telephone beyond the 
crank-type apparatus, died May 25 
after a long illness. 


engineer 


He retired in 1932 as toll equipment 
engineer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, in New York. Previ- 
ously, he had been plant superintendent 
of the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Denver, and engineer 
for the American Bell Telephone Co. in 
Boston. 


He leaves a son and two daughters. 
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(Continued from page 15) 





principally in the fact that it would be 
12 times the size of TVA, according to 
the area affected. 

Well, the proponents of this legisla- 
lation were so sure that the opposition 
would consist principally of public util- 
ities that they prepared their case 
largely along that line. Editorial ma- 
terial was written and planted in the 
places where it would do the most good, 
calling attention to the fact that only 
the vested utility interests, the power 
trust, and all that sort of thing were 
fighting this splendid movement to 
bring forth another great boon to hu- 
manity in the Missouri Valley area. 
Cartoons, speeches, handouts and other 
heavy-handed props of publicity simi- 
larly were prepared and planted. 

Now imagine the embarrassment of 
these good people, when they found out, 
after a host of adverse witnesses had 
come before a Senate committee and 
lambasted this legislation from stem to 
stern until it had no chance to pass the 
current session of Congress, that not 
one single adverse witness was there 
who represented the public utilities. 


Well, some of the proponents were not 
so embarrassed at that. They went 
ahead and used this prepared material 
anyway, although it no longer had any 
basis in fact. You probably have read 
some of the results in the newspapers. 
I suppose if a utility man actually had 
shown up in favor of this legislation 
(which might well be done with the 
sole reservation of equal sales treat- 
ment), these good people would have 
expired with chagrin, 

One challenge which utility public 
relations faces in getting better public 
understanding of the factors involved 
in this type of government activity is 
the fact that it is laboring under a 10- 
to-1 handicap and that ratio is only a 
rough guess. The reason is obvious 
enough. Public ownership in this coun- 
try, traditionally devoted to private 
enterprise, still is a novel experiment. 
Because it is novel and because it is an 
experiment, conducted with funds in 
which we all have a stake through our 
tax payments, it is only natural that a 
large number of people are interested 
in it. 

Just reverse the situation for pur- 
poses of perspective, and imagine that 
the Soviet government of Russia were 
to embark upon an experiment in pri- 
vate ownership. This, in a land where 
universal socialistic setup is the rule 
and not the exception. Let us say that 
Premier Stalin decided to reward So- 
viet war heroes by giving them some 
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“Somehow the rural electric wire got mixed with the rural telephone wire and Hiram had his 
bridgework fused."' (Courtesy, PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY) 
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private property stake along that line. 
Why, almost every literate adult in 
Russia and a good many millions out- 
side of Russia would be hungry for 
news of this experiment. 

This handicap is a fact. Because one 
man’s propaganda is another man’s 
best seller, Chairman Lilienthal of the 
TVA and others thus are able to write 
and get paid for favorable publicity 
which privately-owned and operated 
enterprise could not obtain without lay- 
ing out thousands and thousands of 
dollars, engaging the very best literary 
talent. Even then it is doubtful whether 
the reader attention would be compar- 
able. 

But the novelty of TVA and other 
similar enterprises will wear off. 
Sooner or later there is going to be a 
more circumspect attitude by the pub- 
lic with respect to federal spending in 
the light of the heavy tax burden. 
When that time comes, some of these 
public ventures will have to go on the 
defensive and justify themselves. By 
that time, it may be private industry’s 
turn to take a few publicity tricks. 
Right now, we might as well admit 
that the publicity advantage runs over- 
whelmingly in favor of public owner- 
ship. 

In breasting this tide of government 
propaganda, I think there is one lesson 
which the public relations men are be- 
ginning to learn, and that is the im- 
portance of words. Take the word 
“propaganda,” itself, Actually it is a 
very honest and useful word which has 
been brought into discredit because it 
has been shamefully abused, chiefly by 
politicians, as a smear word. If you 
are opposed to me, your argument is 
“propaganda,” but my argument, of 
course, is the light and the truth and 
the message from Mt. Sinai. So say 
the politicians, This is all sheer hy- 
pocrisy, of course. We all are engaged 
in propaganda whether we admit it or 
not, or whether we call it by any other 
name. Almost every act we perform, 
designed to influence the thinking or 
conduct of others, is propaganda. From 
the little baby crying for his mother’s 
attention, to the suspicious pronounce- 
ments of piety, respectability and 
affection which we see graven upon the 
tombstones in our cemeteries, all is 
propaganda. Very often these acts are 
entirely unselfish, as when we appeal 
for war bonds, Red Cross blood dona- 
tions, and other worthy causes. 

Viewed in this light propaganda boils 
down to an issue of whether it is honest 
and effective. Assuming its honesty, 
I think we are most concerned with its 
effectiveness. As you well know, propa- 
ganda is something like horse manure. 
To get -the real effect, you have to 
spread it around; otherwise, it is likely 
to turn out like that writing upon 
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tombstones I mentioned. And, gener- 
ally, there is no more futile publicity 
effort than the writing on tombstones, 
which simply is an advertisement for a 
line of goods which has been perma- 
nently discontinued. 

I don’t suppose there is any chance 
of recruiting the word propaganda at 
this late date. It probably wouldn’t be 
worth the effort. But the sorry fate of 
this useful word should serve to make 
us more careful about other useful 
words and the choice of the word with 


just the right appeal to public con- 
sciousness. 
I know I am venturing perilously 


close to the province of technique in 
which you gentlemen are better in- 
formed than I. But I just want to 
pay a compliment to those who have 
been responsible for dropping the use of 
the words “private utility,” as distin- 
guished from “publicly-owned utility,” 
and the substitution of words and 
phrases with a more accurate and 
fairer connotation—such as “business- 
managed utilities,” as distinguished 
from “politically managed utilities.” 

After all, what’s private about a so- 
called private utility? How does it dif- 
fer from any other utility? Is it not 
subject to more regulation, more tax- 
ation, more control and supervision 
than any so-called public utility? Is not 
the public entitled to just as much serv- 
ice from one as the other? These are 
the distinctions which seen often 
enough in print have the cumulative 
force which affects the thinking of the 
multitudes. It may seem a small, incon- 
sequential thing to the informed or so- 
phisticated mind. But I think we owe 
it to the general public, beginning with 
the schoolchild seeking information, to 
see that it gets a fair, square, clear 
picture, instead of a distorted and 
loaded one which betrays its intelli- 
gence. 


Finally, I come to the task of public 
relations with respect to government 
tax policies. I single out tax policies, 
first because taxes loom so large in the 
public utility picture and will continue 
to do so. But there is another public 
relations job to be done in the correct 
handling of publicity regarding taxes 
which public utilities pay and which 
politically managed utilities do not 
pay. 

During the war public utility indus- 
tries generally have used, I believe, ex- 
cellent judgment in refusing to oppose 
any general tax increases. They did 
not want to be put in the role of fail- 
ing to pay their fair share of the war 
load. They did, in some instances, reg- 
ister some opposition to proposed special 
excise taxes which would have singled 
the utilities out for discriminatory bur- 
dens as compared with other industries. 
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“Domei News Agency? Munitions output at 
Nagoya plant soars to unprecedented height!” 
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In the future, however, the public 
utility industries owe it to their cus- 
tomers to look into the present trend 
of government tax policy which seems 
to pile more and more taxes on utilities 
simply because they are an excellent 
collection medium. 

There is a smart 
angle here which will appeal to the 
utility customer. These taxes, as we 
know, are in large par* passed along to 
the consumer. Relief from these taxes 
will mean relief for the utility con- 
sumer through his rates. 


public relations 


And while we are about it, I think 
the time will come shortly when we 
must make an issue of the unfair and 
unwarranted discrimination whereby 
municipal plants, co-operatives and 
other types of politically managed util- 
ities escape their fair share of the tax 
burden through statutory exemptions. 
There is a public relations angle here 
too. What would the citizens of Chi- 
cago say, for example, if they were 
told suddenly that they must go on pay- 
ing six cents federal tax on each pack- 
age of cigarettes they buy, while cigar- 





who live in 
Seattle and 
will be exempt? We know what they 
would say all right. They would burn 
right up and demand to know what in 
tarnation was going on in Washington. 
Obviously, we have a similar situation 
in our federal tax policies with respect 
to exemption of politically managed 
public service agencies. 


ette smokers 


Los Angeles, 


Cleveland, 
elsewhere 


Summing up, I think it is fair to say 
that never in the history of the public 
utility industry have public relations 
been so important. Indeed, as one util- 
ity chief executive recently put it, “For 
the next year it looks as if public rela- 
tions will be about the only new thing 
we will have to sell.” If I could pre- 
sume a word of advice to all company 
executives, I would say go ahead and 
sell it. Good public relations is not a ra- 
tioned item; it needs no red points or 
blue points. And, like straight advertis- 
ing, the right effort gets plenty of re- 
sults too. All of you have heard about 
Samson in the bible—he only took two 
columns, but he brought down the house. 
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Waive NWLB Approval 
On Wage Increases 

The National War Labor Board, in 
a further effort to correct substandard 
wage conditions, on May 23 authorized 
increases in wage or salary rates up 
to 55 cents an hour, to be effective 
without obtaining NWLB approval. 
This order follows that of February 
90 which authorized regional boards to 
approve wage rates up to 55 cents per 
hour in voluntary cases. 

The new order reads as follows: 


“Inerease in wage or salary rates 
below 55 cents per hour. In accordance 
with the provisions of Section 4 of 
Title II of Executive Order 9250, in- 
creases in \vage or salary rates which 
do not bring such rates above 55 cents 
per hour, may be made without the 
approval of the National War Labor 
Board. Increases above 50 cents per 
hour made hereunder may not, how- 
ever, furnish a basis either to increase 
price ceilings of the commodity or 
service involved or to resist otherwise 
justified reductions in such price ceil- 


ings.” 
Vv 


Allsopp Elected IT&T 
Vice President 

The election of Col. Clinton B. All- 
sopp as vice president of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
New York, N. Y., was announced May 
24 by Col. Sosthenes Behn, president. 
Colonel Allsopp, who has served since 
December 8, 1941, with the Army Sig- 
nal Corps, will assume important duties 
IT&T’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram in various parts of the world. 


involving 


Colonel Allsopp, with the exception 
of his army service, has been 
ciated with the IT&T system 
1929. During the national emergency 
period before the war he was a mem- 
ber of the advisory council of the Chief 
Signal Officer, with the rank of major 
in the organized reserve. As vice presi- 
dent of Postal Telegraph Co., he served 
in that period on the telephone and 
telegraph committees of the Board of 
War Communications. 


asso- 
since 


Resigning from Postal Telegraph Co. 
the day after the Japanese bombed 
Pearl Harbor, Colonel Allsopp entered 
active service with the Army and im- 
mediately helped to organize the army 
communication system. Later he or- 
ganized and became chief of the Com- 
munications Security Branch under the 
office of the Chief Signal Officer. Sub- 
sequently he was made chief of the 
security division and also president of 
the War Department Security Board, 
formed by executive order to admin- 
ister the authority of the secretary of 
war in safeguarding government traffic 
handled over the lines of commercial 
services. 

Colonel Allsopp also represented the 
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COL. CLINTON B. ALLSOPP 


Army on the telegraph, telephone and 
cable committees of the Board of War 
Communications. During his army 
service he made a 50,000-mile air trip 
on a tour of inspection through Europe 
and the Middle and Far East for the 
Chief Signal Officer. 

A native of Austin, Nev., Colonel 
Allsopp spent his early life in Califor- 
nia. He was educated at the California 
School of Technical Arts and the Uni- 
versity of California. From 1909 until 
1929 he was associated with subsid- 
of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., starting with the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. He 
left the Bell System in 1929 when he 
was serving as general commercial 
of the New England Tele- 
phone Co. to become associated with 
the IT&T system as a vice president 
in charge of the commercial activities 
of the Postal Telegraph Co. He also 
held the office of president of the Postal 
Telegraph Sales Co. 


Vv 
BOOK REVIEW 


For those who worked for telephone 
companies in their pioneer days, there’s 
nostalgia; for sharers of a party line 
with some five to 25 families, remem- 
bered scandals and excitement, and for 
newcomers to the industry there are 
chuckles and a lot of information con- 
cerning the days before the dial system 
in Louise Baker’s book, Party Line, re- 
cently published by McGraw Hill and 
available through TELEPHONY at $2.50. 
(TELEPHONY, May 26, page 51.) 

This is the deeply human story of 
Elmira Jordan, the only operator in 
the small town of Mayfield, Calif., 
through whose fingers flowed the life 
blood of the town. Births, deaths, 
threatened bank closings and the dis- 
appearance of certain whiskey bottles 


iaries 


manager 


were grist for her mill and _ she 
thought nothing of twisting the facts 
slightly to bring out what she hoped 
was a happy ending. She could have 
made a fortune through blackmail if 
she had so chosen, but this warm- 
hearted spinster had her code of ethics 
and, with the help of a colorful and 
slightly profane newspaper editor and 
a town merchant who sold hardware 
but had a soft heart withal, did battle 
against town crisis or personal malice 
that came to her through her switch- 
board. 

Gay, sympathetic and amusing, this 
is a true story of a small California 
town, and might well be the story of 
any town where the inhabitants always 
have a hand or two in their neighbor’s 
business. 


Vv 


Reduce Wire Needs for 
Military Services 

tequirements of the military services 
for communications wire have been 
reduced almost one-third, the War Pro- 
duction Board reported May 28. Re- 
quirements are on a monthly basis of 
218,000 miles, compared with 313,500 
miles heretofore. 

The reduction is expected to free 
copper wire for civilian electrical fix- 
tures, home appliances “‘and just about 
everything,” a WPB official said. 


Vv 


Off Season Snowstorm Strikes 
New England Area 

An unusual snowstorm for this time 
of year, accompanied by heavy winds, 
struck the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s territory in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and western 
Massachusetts on May 10 and 11, fell- 
ing about 4,100 poles on the company’s 
own system and possibly 5,000 poles 
(with 8,000 telephones out of order) 
on Independent connected systems, with 
service interruptions on both local and 
toll lines lasting from a few hours to 
several days. 

Wet snow and winds reported at a 
maximum of 50 miles per hour com- 
bined to bring down about 3,000 com- 
pany poles in Maine, 1,000 in New 
Hampshire, 90 in Vermont and 10 in 
western Massachusetts. The number of 
toll circuits out of order was 450 in 
Maine, 250 in New Hampshire, 175 in 
Vermont and 30 in Massachusetts. The 
corresponding numbers of telephone 
subscribers out of order were 15,000, 
5,500, 2,500 and 350. The number of 
isolated central offices reported were, 
respectively, 107, 25, 15 and five. No 
serious accidents were reported. 

On the evening of May 10, the West- 
ern Electric depot at Watertown, Mass., 
shipped eight tons of line and other 
telephone material to Maine, and an- 
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Toll section between Augusta and Winthrop, Me., after snowstorms of May 10 and 11 and May 15. 


other eight tons early on May 11 for 
emergency use. Emergency crews mo- 
bilized for northern New England to- 
taled 300 men, plus three long lines 
department crews from the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. A total of 
about 14,000 men was on the service 
restoration job. The Southern New 
England Telephone Co. sent four crews 
to Maine where snow depths were re- 
ported from two feet on down. Ver- 
mont had about two inches of snow. 


On May 15 all but 2,600 telephones 
in the New England company’s New 
Hampshire area were back in service, 
when a second storm, including light- 
ning trouble, hit the service and work 
virtually had to be started all over 
again. By May 17, all but 3,000 of the 
New England company’s telephones in 
the Maine storm areas were back in 
service. Emergency radio sets dis- 
patched into the storm districts aided 
materially in service restoration. It is 
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too early to estimate financial losses, 
but the service interruption was on a 
scale associated with floods, hurricanes 
and blizzards. 


Vv 


Unit Gets Messages Through 
From D-Day to VE-Day 

Typical of Signal Corps units in com- 
bat is the 80th “Blue Ridge” Infantry 
Division which functioned from the 
Normandy D-day to the final German 
surrender, and, under the guidance of 
Lieut. Col. Alvin L. Burke, Gallipolis, 
Ohio, got the messages through at all 
times despite the severity of battle con- 


ditions and sometimes almost insur- 
mountable technical obstacles. 
Colonel Burke and his assistant, 


Maj. Donald E. Borah, Edinburg, Tex., 
worked with their crews in shell-swept 
forward areas repairing and stringing 
wire. At Chalons-sur-Marne, France, 
Colonel Burke, together with First 
Lieut. Richard H. Wynn, Atlanta, Ga., 
construction officer, and T/5 Caswell 
N. McCartney, Centreville, Miss., the 
colonel’s jeep driver, captured 17 Nazis. 
Near Bad Durkhein, Germany, they 
took 53 Germans attempting to flee 
toward the Rhine, the cool courage of 
driver McCartney winning him the 
only Croix de Guerre worn by an 80th 
Division Signalman. 

Delivering an average of 30,000 
messages a month, the 80th Signal com- 
pany operated both a forward and rear 
echelon message center under the di- 
rection of Message Center Officer First 
Lieut. Donald E. Brooks, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Warrant Officer Willmot R. 
Terry, Ironton, Ohio. 

The method employed in transmittal 
was determined by the urgency of the 
message, according to Message Center 
Chief T/Sgt. Connie E. Parker, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. “We use all types of de- 
livery,” he explained, “runner, motor 
messenger, radio, telephone, telegraph 
or teletype—and even pigeon!” 





A combat division is authorized 503 
telephones, and with the use of some 
200 additional captured German tele- 
phones so that information could get 
to lower units even faster, the 80th 
Signal company’s switchboard operators 
handled 2,200 calls each day with the 
same quiet efficiency and courtesy dis- 
played by telephone operators in any 


American city, despite the constant 
pressure and turmoil of battle. The 
intra-divisional telephone net could 


handle 300 calls at one time; the divi- 
sion headquarters switchboard, as many 
as 15 calls a minute. 

Telephone and telegraph, or “T&T” 
Officer First Lieut. Dennie E. Delaney, 
Reedsville, Wis., and M/Sgt. Walter E. 
Perkinson, Brownwood, Tex., were re- 
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sponsible for the wire web which radi- 
ated from division headquarters to divi- 
sion artillery and the three regimental 
headquarters, as well as the installa- 
tion and maintenance of some 50 tele- 
phones at the division forward echelon 
and 20 in the administrative rear eche- 
lon. Lieutenant Delaney also photo- 
graphed the combat exploits of the in- 
fantry. 

In the early days of the Battle of 
France, the Wehrmacht constantly was 
jamming the wireless men, but Radio 
Officer First Lieut. James H. King, 
Dallas, Tex., and Chief of Section 
M/Sgt. Robert J. Woy, Luke, Md., ex- 
perimented with frequency adjustments 
which soon baffled the enemy. 

Critical arteries for the intricate 
telephone and telegraphic net were the 
more than 600 miles of wire laid by the 
80th Signal company’s construction 
crews each week. Lieutenant Wynn, 
M/Sgt. Edward C. Brownles, Waynes- 
boro, Va., and their combat linemen 
reeled out as much as 200 miles of wire 
a day under enemy observation, artil- 
lery, mortar and even sniper fire. © 

T/Sgt. Lester V. Ware, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and his “T&T” repair section, 
and T/Sgt. Joe W. Watkins, Warsaw, 
Ind., and his radio repair crew, worked 
in their mobile shops day and night 
salvaging and improvising Signal equip- 





(1) Say, “I’m sorry. 
subscribers near by.” 


your supervisor. 


will arrange to secure the 
customer. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 19 


We do not give out the telephone numbers of 


(2) If the customer requests information for more than five numbers 
or indicates that he has a list of more than five numbers about which 
he wishes information, say, “One moment, please?” and refer the call t 


If, in the supervisor’s judgment there are not too many numbers and 
they can be cared for over the telephone, she will give the informa 
tion desired. Otherwise, the supervisor will ask the customer to mail o 
send the request, with the list of numbers, to the chief operator who 
information 


(3) Say, for example, “There is no 2570.” 

(4) Ordinarily, this is a traffic procedure. 

(5) There is no scheduled subsequent attempt time. 
report is received, the operator should ask the calling party when he 
wishes to have his call tried. The time given, preceded by “AG,” is 
entered on the back of the ticket as the subsequent attempt time. 


desired and send it to the 


When a “utoday” 








ment. The repair section had a weekly 
traffic of five disabled switchboards, 40 
telephones, four telegraph sets, 30 
sound power telephones, a handful of 
mine detectors, miscellaneous linesmen’s 
equipment and perhaps a teletype ma- 
chine. By giving their combat custom- 
ers already repaired item in 


an ex- 


change for the injured equipment, con- 
stant service was maintained. 

The motor section under Warrant 
Officer George H. Williamson, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Motor Sergeant T/Sgt. 
Carl F. 
kept the fleet of 58 vehicles rolling. 

Over 50 Bronze Stars and 
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GARY SERVICES AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(A Wholly-Owned Subsidiary of Theodore Gary and Company) 


The company with offices in Chicago, Illinois, Washington, D. C. and 
Wilmington, Delaware renders engineering, technical and other assist- 
ance to companies in the Gary Group and is active in public relations as 
they affect the Independent Telephone Industry as a whole. Included 
in the group are telephone companies operating nearly 600,000 stations 
and Long Distance land and radio communications, for both Local 
and International uses, the combined assets of which are in excess of 


Mr. Samuel R. Ryan, manager of the Washington Office, services 
the wartime requirements of the Gary Group companies and will be glad 
on request to give friendly assistance and cooperation in Washington 
to friends and customers of the various companies in our Group. 


GARY SERVICES AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Head Office: 1100 King Street, Wilmington 33, Delaware 


A. E. Carlson—Secretary 


332 S. Michigan Avenue 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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Hearts were awarded to the “Blue 
Ridge”’ combat communications men; 
and, according to the company com- 
mander, Capt. Robert L. Cottingham, 
Norwood, Ohio, there was not a man 
in the outfit who did not feel that the 
specialized training and practical ex- 
perience he had had would benefit him 
once that last line was “in” and the 
word of victory had flashed over every 
“Blue Ridge” circuit. 
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Baker Elected Head 
Of Union League Club 

Claude F. Baker, well-known in the 
telephone industry, was installed May 
22 as 59th president of the Union 
League Club of Chicago. A member of 
the club since 1922, he has served in 





CLAUDE F. BAKER 


many official positions including the 
past two years as treasurer and finance 
committee chairman. 

Mr. Baker is president of Baker, 
Walsh & Co., Chicago investment 
bankers, and of Investment Bond & 
Share Corp. His telephone interests in- 
clude: President and director, Kansas 
State Telephone Co.; director, Central 
Indiana Telephone Corp., vice president 
and director, Investors’ Telephone Co.; 
and vice president of the following: 
Central Missouri Telephone Co., Cen- 
tral Carolina Telephone Co., Arkansas 
Associated Telephone Co.; Iowa State 
Telephone Co., and the Sussex County 
Telephone Co. 
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Represents YMCA at Council 

W. B. BRYAN, manager of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Wilmington, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the YMCA on the 
hoard of directors of the Wilmington 
Community Chest & Council. 


JUNE 9, 1945 





SAFETY DEPENDS ON 


A BIT OF METAL 


The spur in a 














lineman's 





climbers is a 
little thing in size — but a big 
thing in safety. 


BUCKINGHAM concentrates 
40 years of know-how in the 
making of climbers and other 


safety equipment. 


BUCKINGHAM never neglects 
those importantlittle things. You 
can depend on BUCKINGHAM 


equipment. 





W. H. BUCKINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO., BINGHAMTON 6, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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AULIVER BOLTS. 








MACHINE OR CROSSARM BOLT 





CARRIAGE BOLT 


Included in the complete line of Oliver Pole Line Materials are 
BOLTS of all types and sizes required for telephone service. 
A few representative types are illustrated above. For complete 
details see the Oliver Pole Line Material Catalog. 


SPEED POINT... 
a feature of Oliver Bolts 
that means faster as- 





RON AND STEEL 











CORPORATION 











South Tenth and Muriel Streets, Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 


Reduce Costly Risks of Guying Failures 
INSTALL KEARNEY 2-way 


EXPANSION ANCHORS 


EARNEY 2-way Expansion Anchor 
Blades expand 2% times their 
rated size and have 63 per cent of their 
area in firm, undisturbed earth. The 
special contour of the blades exerts an 
outward as well as an upward force 
against the earth. An offset in the rib 
under each blade locks them in an 
expanded position, reducing the risk 
of guying failure. 
Per pound of weight or per dollar of cost, 
the Kearney 2-way Expansion Anchor 
develops holding power on the most eco- 
nomical basis. They are tough and rug- 
ged and can be expanded in even the 
hardest of soils. Protect your line invest- 
ment by using only Kearney anchors. 


DISTRIBUTED 
THROUGH 
JOBBERS 













(2) Kearney Ancnor Expanded. Note area of 
undisturbed earth. 
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Gi's Make Bedside Calls 
From Oahu, T. H. 


“Hello, mother, can you hear me 
O.K.?” 


“Sure, dad, 
are you?” 


I’m feeling fine! How 


“Gosh, sweetheart, please don’t cry!” 


Such simple phrases are packed with 
drama as more than 200 hospitalized 
sailors and Marines a month make 
trans-Pacific telephone calls from the 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Oahu, T.H., to 
assure mothers, fathers, wives, sweet- 
hearts and friends at the mainland 


| that they are safe and thinking of 


them, United States Marine headquar- 
ters recently stated. 


Sometimes it is a serviceman, pre- 
viously listed as “missing in action,” 
who starts a long distance telephone 
conversation to support the Navy De- 
partment’s simple, stark telegram that 
he is alive. 


These calls are handled directly from 
hospital ward rooms for bedridden 
patients in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Navy hospital author- 
ities and the Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Reservations first are made by Jess 
Basnight of New Bern, N.C., a Red 
Cross staff worker who fills out blanks, 
collects charges and completes all addi- 
tional arrangements required by the 
overseas Naval telephone censor’s 
office. 


A battery of telephone operators, 
skilled in locating remote faraway 
mainland calls, maintains 24-hour duty 
at the Honolulu telephone exchange 
building to handle calls for servicemen 
who are lonesome for familiar voices. 


One of the longest calls recently 
made was by a Marine private from 
Minnesota who talked with his girl 
friend for 22 minutes at the cost of 
$166. Most calls average three minutes 
or longer. 


At times the Red Cross pays for 
telephone calls made by servicemen 
who have met combat disasters or are 
confronted with home front tragedies 
and have no funds, it was revealed by 
Ruth H. Horton of Providence, R. I, 
Red Cross field director at Oahu. She 
stated that recently 38 trans-Pacific 
calls were paid for by the Red Cross 
from a $500 donation to the hospital 
welfare fund by a San Francisco bus- 
iness firm. 


The field worker stated that, in most 
cases, the first thought of injured 
servicemen is concern for their family’s 
anxiety about them, and that the op- 
portunity of rapidly putting through 
messages of reassurance has meant 


| much to their morale, 
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SWITCHBOARD CABLE 





FIVE OF A KIND 


Here’s a winning hand—five ace Roebling 
telephone wire products...to help you now 
in your day-to-day work. ..and to specify on 
your postwar blueprints. They’re made for 
tough assignments and extra service... with 
the built-in dependability you want for the 
telephone circuits you service. 


Backed by more than 100 years of wire 
specialization... modern manufacturing 
techniques...and our record of servicing tele- 
phone company requirements. ..the Roebling 
Trademark guarantees top performance and 
is an important safeguard against wire and 
cable failure. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


JUNE 9, 1945 








ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN 
WIRE PRODUCTS 





WIRE ROPE AND STRAND «+ FITTINGS «+ SLINGS 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON 
ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE + SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND 
CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING « ELECTRICAL 
WIRES AND CABLES + AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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USE 
(BERNGRD ) 


TRADE MARK REG 


LINEMEN S$ 
PLIERS 


FOR 








to Cut, 
to Twist, 
to Hold! 


BERNARD TOOLS GIVE 


More Power to You! 


Send for catalog of 
the Scholihorn line | 
of BERNARD tools. 


THE WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 


TELEPHONE TOOL 
420 Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. 


Exclusive Makers of 
BERNARD Parallel Action Tools 


DIVISION 





| given the Nazi demolition squads little 









ERNEST C. LOW 


CHARLES M. JONES 


ARCHIBALD W. BROWN 


ERNEST C. LOW, general manager of sales of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., who 
has been associated with the company since 1910, recently was named vice president in charge 
of sales. JOHN D. THOMPSON, works manager, who has been with Roebling's since 1940, became 
vice president in charge of production, and CHARLES M. JONES, manager of engineering and 
connected with the Roebling organization since 1926, now is vice president in charge of engineers. 
ARCHIBALD W. BROWN, treasurer of Roebling’s and with the company since 1902, has been 
elected @ member of the board of directors. Other officers of the company are LIEUT. JOSEPH 

ROEBLING, chairman of the board; CHARLES ROEBLING TYSON, president; LIEUT. COL. 

FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, Ill, vice president, and HERBERT D. RATHBUN, secretary. 


Western Electric Develops 


line after line as the splicers brought 
New Vacuum Tube 


them in, but then the real trouble was 
discovered—there wasn’t a 
vacuum tube 


single 
in a socket and none in 
stock. However, someone discovered 
and interviewed a tubemaker in the 
vicinity who knew some of the char- 
acteristics of the tube. Someone else 
uncovered a carefully wrapped pack- 
age which contained one vacuum tube. 
So in mid-December the tube and the 
penciled notes were rushed by plane 
to the design engineers of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., New York 
City. 

The German-made repeater tube was 


TELEPHONY 


Included among the spoils of war 
which accrued to General Omar S. 
Bradley’s fighting army as it swept 
across France, Belgium and Germany, 
was the partially wrecked strategic 
Belgian telephone communications sys- 
tem. 


A hasty check revealed that the 
ferocity of the American attack had 


time for action. Most of the equip- 
ment was intact. Signal Corps men at 
testboards in repeater stations O.K.’d 
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covered with an opaque coat of sprayed 
metal, making visual inspection of its 
internal elements impossible without 
injury to the tube, but electrical tests 
quickly told its characteristics; fortu- 
nately, they coincided with the infor- 
mation in the notes. 

Bell Laboratories scientists roughed 
out the design of a tube which dupli- 
cated the characteristics of the German 
tube. The design was such that parts 
of certain Western Electric carrier- 
repeater tubes, available in stock, could 
be used, except for the bases and one 
of the grids. The company’s tube de- 
velopment shop wound some grids and 
drilled a few bases to accommodate 
the proper size pins. 

In the meantime, the tube shop pre- 
pared to go into immediate production 
on over 1,000 vacuum tubes. Four days 
later the first package of eight tubes, 
replicas of a German tube, different 
not only in dimensions but also in elec- 
trical characteristics from any vacuum 
tube previously manufactured in this 
country, was on its way to Europe. 
Production on the remainder continued 
on a rush basis and in less than two 
weeks the entire lot of over a thousand 
tubes had been completed and shipped 
by air to the fighting front. 

Some time later one of the labora- 
tories’ technical observers in the Euro- 
pean theater sent the welcome news 
that the tubes were doing their job 
satisfactorily. 

For a job well done expressions of 
thanks were received in letters from 
Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer, and from Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
Director of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search & Development. Dr. Bush wrote: 


“Your part in the spectacular job 
accomplished under our contract pro- 
viding the tube represents a _ record- 
breaking performance and merits the 
sincere praise and thanks of this or- 
ganization and those who will use the 
equipment.” 
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One Way to Get Telephones 
—But We Don't Advise It 

While most applicants for telephone 
service wait with more or less patience 
for their turn on the long list of instru- 
ment seekers, certain enterprising in- 
dividuals have found a speedier way, 
according to police reports. 

In Kansas City, police were told by 
a 16-year-old boy that he had seen a 
man dump “a body in a white sack” 
into a manhole. Recovery of the sack 
revealed the contents to be a pay tele- 
phone which was stolen from a hotel. 

Records at the city prison in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, showed that a cradle tele- 
phone had been stolen from a private 
home. 
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DIAMOND 


Creosoted Yellow Pine 


POLES 


Mfd. by Colfax Lumber & 
Creosoting Company, Inc. 


INSURE LESS 
POLE REPLACEMENT 


COLFAX Creosoted Yellow Pine 
Poles are carefully graded ac- 
cording to physical properties 
desired and treated with 8 Ibs., 
or more if you wish, of Grade 
No. | Creosote Oil in accord- 
ance with AWPA specifications. 


Each pole is treated full length 
under pressure with the finest 
and cleanest creosote oil ob- 
tainable. 


Reduce losses in revenue due 
to pole failures—specify: 


DIAMOND 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 


STNUMBERG-CARSON 











RAYTHEON RectiFilteRs 


(Battery Eliminators) 


Release Charging Cable Pairs 
For Revenue Producing Service 


Cover 
Removed 


Raytheon RectiFilteRs help you solve the 
problem of telephone cable shortages for 
PBX use. 

By converting A.C. current to stabilized 
D.C., RectiFilteRs eliminate storage batteries. 
This in turn releases cable pairs, required 
for carrying charging current to PBX 
boards, for additional revenue producing 
service. RectiFiiteRs are efficient, compact 


and require no maintenance. 


Here’s what RectiFilteRs 
will do for you— 

® Eliminate batteries and the expense 
of routine service. 

© Provide stabilized D.C. output voltage 
from no load to full load. 

@ Minimize power costs because of high 
efficiency in converting A.C. to D.C. 

@ Save $30 to $90 a year. 


RectiFilteRs have no moving parts. . . re- 
quire no maintenance. Write for bulletin. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY @2.7 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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S. R. Ryan Joins Staff 
Of Gary Services 

Samuel R. Ryan, until recently a 
member of the staff of the Telecommu- 
nications Division of the Department of 


| State, has been appointed manager of 


the Washington office of Gary Services 
& Investment Co. and commercial engi- 









R 


It’s as simple as that. And it 
explains, more than anything 
else, America’s proud record 
of production for war. 
“Yankee” 


the thick of this national pro- 


Tools have been in 
duction . . . turning screws, 
boring holes, gripping metals 
at the bench . . . doing what 
good tools are supposed to 
do, and what the ingenuity of 


“Yankee” 


easier, and better. When the 


Tools does faster, 


war is over, every workman 
“Yankee” Tools 
can have them. We’re work- 
that 


everything we’ve got. In the 


who wants 


ing toward day with 
meantime, take care of your 
“Yankee” Tools. 


They’ve got what it takes to 


present 


save time, labor, and money 


on countless jobs. 


Order from your industrial 
supply distributor, or write 


North Bros. Mfg. ¢ 
T-645, Phila.. Pa 


o., Dept. 


“YANKEE” SPIRAL SCREW DRIVER NO. 130A 
A Size for Every Purpose 


“YANKEE TOOLS 


make good mechanics better 


North P 


Mfg. Co 
Established 1880 


Phila. 33 





Makers, also, of ** Yankee-Handyman’”’ Tools 






(Copyright by Bachrach) 
S. R. RYAN 


neer of Automatic Electric Co., effective 
June 1. He succeeds Howard A. Bur- 
roughs, who has assumed new duties 
for the Automatic Electric Co. at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Ryan, as Washington man- 
ager of Gary Services, will service the 
wartime and reconversion requirements 
of the Gary Group companies and will 


| be prepared to assist those associated 


with various companies in the group. 

Mr. Ryan has had extensive commu- 
nications engineering experience both 
in various government departments and 
with telephone manufacturing and op- 
erating organizations. 

A native of Columbus, Ohio, after 
completing his engineering studies at 
Ohio State University, Mr. Ryan started 
his business career in July, 1922, in the 
central office equipment engineering de- 
partment of the Hawthorne plant of 
Western Electric Co. In 1925, he joined 
the staff of the chief engineer of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. at Cleveland. 

In 1927, Mr. Ryan was assigned 
duties in connection with the inventory 
and appraisal of the property of the 
Ohio Bell company. At the conclusion 
of this work, he was assigned to the 
plant department staff at Dayton, Ohio, 
where his duties included the co-ordina- 
tion of engineering reeords, construc- 
tion and accounting, as well as engi- 
neering matters pertaining to joint re- 
lations with connecting companies. 

In July, 1942, after serving for three 
years as telephone engineer for the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, he 





accepted an appointment as engineer 
with the Communications Division of 
the War Production Board. 

In September, 1943, Mr. Ryan joined 
the Office of Economic Warfare (now 
the Foreign Economic Administration) 
to organize a communications division 
for processing applications for the ex. 
port of communications equipment. Late 
in 1944, he joined the staff of the Tele 
communications Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, for whom he recently 
conducted a detailed study which re 
sulted in the setting up of a new row 
tine for the collection of information 
on communications systems on a world 
wide basis. 
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H. A. Burroughs Assumes New 
Duties with Automatic Electric 

Howard A. Burroughs, assistant chief 
engineer of Automatic Electric Co, 
Chicago, and formerly manager of the 
Washington office of Gary Services & 
Investment Co., has gone to Automatie 
Electric in Chicago, where he will 
undertake liaison duties of a technical- 
commercial nature between that com- 
pany and Independent telephone oper- 
ating organizations. 








































H. A. BURROUGHS 


A commercial engineer with broad 
experience in the field of communica- 
tions, Mr. Burroughs brings to his new 
assignment a wealth of knowledge of 
telephone operating, commercial and 
technical problems, gained through his 
long association with the Federal 
Communications Commission and other 
regulatory bodies. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Washington in 1932, Mr. 
Burroughs became rate engineer for 
the Public Service Department of 
Washington State. In 1940, he went to 
Washington, D. C., as engineer in the 
international division of the Federal 
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FWDs ARE RUGGED 


= 


nical- 
com- 
oper- 


PRIME MOVERS 


In everyday duty for utilities, FWDs regularly 
do 61 jobs. Including special jobs, there are 
more . .. write for list. For all year ‘round utility 
truck work, you can always depend on FWDs. 


FWD trucks . . . rugged, reliable, moderr .. . 
embody the highest development of the original 
four-wheel-drive principle, pioneered and ad- 
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Dependable ~ 





* 
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vanced by FWD since 1910. The true FWD 
principle with center differential and properly 
balanced power on all wheels, gives these 
trucks outstanding mechanical advantages and 
performance leadership...the FWD principle 
that provides the power and stamina to get 
through... regardless of weather, road condi- 
tions or lack of roads . . . with greater assurance 
and safety. Balanced weight distribution on all 
four wheels conserves precious tires, replace- 
ments, oil and gas. As leaders in performance, 
economy and style, FWDs are a great “buy” for 
utilities. Their value is so widely recognized 
that they are used by over 200 utilities, many 
of which operate large FWD fleets. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY, Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


More than $75,000,000 
chases of FWD 
Model SU alone 
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TRUCKS 


4 Ohicwa, excrusive. BUnOERS 
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Aut the strength and durability 


inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 










Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


INDIANA 


SINCE 1889 


NINKeeo 
Ciay CONDUIT 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 

Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 


National Fireproofing Corp. 


202 E. Ohio Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Communications Commission, and the 
next year he was appointed secretary 
to Commissioner Ray C. Wakefield. 

In April, 1942, after serving for some 
months in the Navy Department’s Bu- 
reau of Ships, he returned to the FCC 
as senior engineer for the common car- 
rier section of the engineering depart- 
ment. He continued to hold this posi- 
tion until June of last year when he 
became associated with Automatic Elec- 
tric and the Gary Group with head- 
quarters in Washington. 
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Kellogg Engineer Returns 
From Overseas Duty 

Col. Norman H. Saunders has re- 
turned to his post as consulting engi- 
neer at Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., Chicago, Ill., after almost five years 
of administrative and combat activity 
with the U. S. Army Signal Corps, it 
was reported on June 1. 





COL. N. H. SAUNDERS 


As a reserve corps major he was 
called to active duty on his mobilization 
assignment at the Chicago Signal Corps 
Procurement District in August, 1940, 
to assist in planning for wartime pro- 
duction of Signal Corps items, and to 
familiarize industry with the specifica- 
tions for combat communications equip- 
ment. 

At the time of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor he was developing 
a production expediting unit to operate 
in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys and 
the Great Lakes Region. The following 
spring, as a lieutenant colonel, he be- 
came executive officer of the Chicago 
Signal Corps Procurement District and 
served as such until designated for 
overseas duty. In September, 1942, he 
was assigned to Gen. George S. Patton’s 
Task Force as Signal supply officer for 
the invasion of French Morocco. 

Early in 1943, Colonel Saunders 
became assistant Signal officer of the 
Seventh Army, which was organizing 


CHANCE 
PIKE POLES 
have the extra 


features... 


When you buy a Chance Pike P 
you get a pole with a reversible po 
that can be inserted into the ferr 
point first when not in use leaving 1 
sharp projection. Worn points can be 
replaced. A wire lift attachment m 
be inserted in the same ferrule. Chane: 
Pike Poles are lacquer finished and are 
reenforced at the butt by a metal fer 


rule which prevents splintering 


LACQUERED 


A-B-CHANCE CO: cerrenun 


MIssOURI 





FOR 


LACING CABLES 


and all other purposes 
requiring a superior 
waxed twine. 














THE BARBOUR PRODUCTS 


Division of 
THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Boston (10) Chicago (10) San Francisco (5) 
Gloucester Philadelphia (6) Baltimore (3) 
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at that time in preparation for its in- 
vasion of Sicily. 

In April, 1944, he was promoted to 
colonel and continued as deputy Signal 
officer of the Seventh Army during the 
amphibious operations on the Mediter- 
ranean Coast of France and the ad- 
vance northward. He returned to the 
United States in the fall of 1944 and 
again served in Signal Corps supply ac- 
tivities until early May, 1945. 

Back to civilian life, Mr. Saunders 
returns to the telephone field where he 
had been actively engaged for over 20 
years. He is well-known in the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry through his 
many years of engineering work and 
the numerous technical articles he has 
written on various phases of dial 
switching equipment. For several years, 
Mr. Saunders was an instructor in 
machine switching circuits. 

After completing his education, Mr. 
Saunders was associated with the chem- 
ical industry for a brief period before 
centering his interest in telephone en- 
gineering. For years he specialized in 
relay switching equipment for telephone 
central offices. 
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Wiremold Company Designs 
Signal System Improvements 

The Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturers of surface metal race- 
ways and fittings for telephone and 
Signal system wiring, recently an- 
nounced the addition of a complete 
series of multi-gang receptacle and de- 
vice boxes, designed especially for use 
in connection with the installation of 
hospital call systems. and other Signal 
system work. 

3oxes are available from single up to 
12 gang, ranging in size from 45s ins. 
long x 2% ins, wide x 2% ins. deep to 
45. x 22%, x2% ins., respectively. The 
cover and base of one to three gang 
boxes inclusive are provided with 
groups of three twistouts for No. 500 
and No. 700 Wiremold on each side 
and ends, and with conduit knockouts 
in base. The four to 12 gang boxes, 
inclusive, have two twistouts for No. 
500 and No. 700 Wiremold and one 
twistout for No. 1,000 Wiremold in 
cover and base, no conduit knockout in 
base. The five to eight gang boxes, 
inclusive, have one group of twistouts 
on ends and two groups on side; the 
nine to 12 gang have one group on 
ends and three groups on sides. 

The company also announced a de- 
sign improvement in the construction 
of No. 3011 and No. 3018 elbows for 
use with No. 3000 Wiremold raceways. 
The new design eliminates all sharp 
corners in the interior of the elbow, 
presenting smooth, rounded surfaces 
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By making Graybar your head- 
quarters for al] telephone sup- 
plies, you will always be sure of 
getting materials and equipment 
that are right for the job. Graybar 
Electric Company, Graybar 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 442 


for the raceway and eliminating dan- 
ger of abrasion of insulation on con- 
ductors, it was reported. The same 
effect has been accomplished in the No. 
3017 by providing the elbow with a 
cover. 
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Philco Publishes Manual 
On Storage Batteries 

A complete summary of information 
on the various industrial applications 
of storage batteries has been issued by 
the Storage Battery Division of the 
Phileo Corp., it was announced re- 
cently by M. W. Heinritz, vice president 
in charge of the division. This new 
manual covers a wide range of battery 
facts, running from the proper method 
of operating and maintaining batteries 
in the tropics to how best to preserve 
the life of a battery when not in use. 

For ready reference, the contents of 
this manual are grouped in three main 
sections; namely, motive power bat- 
teries, stationary batteries and battery 
maintenance and export data, all fully 
indexed with many helpful cross-refer- 
ences. 

Large users of storage batteries may 
obtain a copy of the manual by writing 
to William H. Maxwell, Philco Corp., 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


ate YY RAPIDS 
MICHIG 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





POLES 


Storage Battery Division, 467 Calhoun 
St., Trenton, N. J. 
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Bell Laboratories Develops 
Waterproof Radio Parts 

In their forward drive to knock the 
Japs out of their stolen South Pacific 
islands, U. S. Marines are using Water 
Buffalos to storm those island beach- 
heads. Quite often, however, these 
armed amphibious tractors, having no 
positive buoyancy of their own, com- 
pletely submerge before their high 
speed pumps can clear out the water. 
When this ducking of man and equip- 
ment happens, vital radio and inter- 
phone communications equipment, par- 
ticularly the battle-talk microphones 
and headsets, frequently are put out of 
action, leaving the unit in a sphere of 
radio silence when they finally reach 
the beaches. 

Scientists of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., have corrected this failing 
by developing a new submersion-proof 
lip microphone and headset com- 
bination which now is being manufac- 
tured by the Western Electric Co. 
Equipped with an especially designed 
gland, which passes air but excludes 
water, the new microphone is capable 
of withstanding a submersion cycle of 
25 minutes under 10 ins. of sea water, 
followed by baking in an oven at 
125° F., repeated five consecutive times 
without damage to the instrument. 


The gland permits equalization of air 
pressure under altitude changes which 
allows for safe transport of this equip- 
ment to the fighting fronts via cargo 
plane. 





POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced 
telephone engineer desires change of 
employment. Thoroughly trained in 
both inside and outside plant. Best 
of references. Write Box No. 2168, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Raennengete. Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. om 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Condult 

PLANTS AND erie 
Wineteld, so Loutevitie: Mise. Beste, an, “N.Y. : 
Nerfotk, 
Ranegetia. md. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co, 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation @ Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or perts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

ers, Desk Stands ond Wall Phones—"Magnete 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Maneger 


Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 











INSPECTION SERVICE 
jo ge FR  ~ ijeatmgnte of tbe of tot teber 
preducts. Analyses ef wood 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION i COMPANY 


Main office and laborateries: Mobile, 
Branch offices: New York and St. ‘Leste. 
inspecters cenveniently located fer prompt service. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.—Creosot Southern Pine. 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








BUY WAR BONDS 











Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 

Financial Investigations, Organizatien, 

and Operatien ef Telephone Companies 
3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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